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Views on 


HE long-term movement of people 

from the farms to the cities is greater 

than ever, but this movement to the 
cities has been more than offset by the 
growth of population in the suburban fringe 
areas. This means that cities must deal real- 
istically with their problems in order to 
compete successfully for the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. They must reclaim and rehabilitate 
their blighted areas and make urban life 
more attractive to persons of moderate and 
higher incomes. Cities must unsnarl their 
traffic tangles and provide better transpor- 
tation and parking facilities. If tax rates are 
higher than those in suburban communities, 
cities must be able to justify those rates by 
providing better schools, better police and 
fire protection, better recreational facilities, 
and other municipal services. The 1950 
population figures will furnish many useful 
facts for city planning and redevelopment 
(p. 218). 

The work load of the manager’s office is 
the simple and compelling reason why city 
managers have hired their administrative as- 
sistants. One-third of the managers who 
now have assistants have helped to train 
more than 65 men who are now managers 
of other cities. Most managers train their 
assistants for increasingly responsible tasks. 
One city manager states that “in being as- 
signed definite jobs to do, the assistants are 
usually given only the broad outline and are 
required to come up with a solution which 


they consider sound and defensible” (p. 
221). 


the News 


Many city budgets are poorly organized 
and incomplete. Less than one-half of 
those recently issued contain budget mes- 
sages with proposals for fiscal policies and 
explanation and interpretation of tabular 
data presented (p. 226). On the other hand 
the budget document for the medium-size 
and smaller cities need not be elaborate to 
be effective. The San Leandro, California, 
budget is printed on both sides of a large 
sheet which is folded to make 12 pages. It 
contains a budget message with explana- 
tions of the figures shown. 

Many of the developments affecting cities 
seem to be coming from Washington. The 
civil defense blueprint, United States Civil 
Defense, has been released as cities in all 
parts of the country are developing civil de- 
fense plans (p. 228). Social security has been 
extended to state and local governments un- 
der certain conditions (p. 225); Congress has 
authorized $250,000,000 for urban roads (p. 
227); and many city councils are struggling 
with the problem of whether or not to extend 
federal rent controls (p. 225). 

The tense international situation has led 
several cities to adopt anti-Communist 
ordinances (p. 231). The common cold has 
long been blamed for lost-time in industry 
and government. This is substantiated by 
figures collected in Sacramento, California 
(p. 231). Other recent developments in- 
clude a drop in general assistance caseloads 
in 20 cities (p. 232), and the drawing up of 
cooperative contracts for municipal services 
in the Chicago area (p. 234). 
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What the 1950 Census Means for Cities 
By ROY V. PEEL* 


Director, Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce 


The 1950 federal census shows that three out of five people 
now live in urban areas. 


HE preliminary figures of the 1950 

Census of our population are sounding 

a serious warning to municipal of- 
ficials on a host of new problems they soon 
can expect to encounter. 

The most significant news to come out of 
the 1950 Census, for city administrators, was 
the confirmation of the tremendous shift of 
population that has taken place in recent 
years. Although this movement had long 
been suspected, the Census not only con- 
firmed it, but revealed that it was of con- 
siderably greater magnitude than had been 
anticipated. Many harassed city officials al- 
ready have felt the impact of the strains and 
dislocations caused by this migration, and 
indications are that the trend will continue 
for some years to come. 

There were three main currents in the 
postwar migration which have a specific 
bearing on future characteristics of our 
cities. Final figures on the exact size of these 
movements will not be available for several 
months, but preliminary data indicate the 
following: 

First, Americans are moving to town from 
rural areas in greater number than ever be- 
fore in the country’s history. 

Secondly, there has been almost as great 
a movement of city dwellers to suburban 
fringe areas of central cities. 


* Epiror’s Nore: Prior to taking his present 
position earlier this year, Mr. Peel had been director 
of the Institute of Politics at Indiana University 
since 1939. He formerly taught government courses 
at New York University, University of Rochester, 
and other schools, made field research surveys in 
Scandinavian countries in 1934—36 for the Institute 
of Public Administration, and has written.a num- 
ber of books in the political science field. 


Thirdly, there has been an over-all in- 
ternal migration to border states, particular- 
ly to the Southwest. 

Why did it happen? 

There is no one answer, but it is patently 
evident that the same forces which influ- 
enced urban development during the past 50 
years are still strong, although their direc- 
tion has been modified by a variety of fac- 
tors. Fifty years ago the economy was pre- 
dominantly agricultural, and three out of 
five persons lived on farms or in rural areas, 
but even then the trend toward urban de- 
velopment was evident. It picked up speed 
with increased industrialization, and was 
again accelerated by the abnormal eco- 
nomic and political forces that reached 
such intensity during World War II. 

Since the war this movement from farm 
to city apparently has been more accentu- 
ated until today more than three out of five 
Americans live in places that are classified as 
urban in the 1950 Census definition. With a 
new national defense program getting under 
way and increasing industrial production 
needed, this trend should continue. 

There are two other factors to be con- 
sidered in evaluating this farm to city move- 
ment. One, of course, has been the mecha- 
nization of agriculture, which has increased 
the productivity of farms while decreasing 
the need for manpower. Many of these 
workers have been freed for other employ- 
ment, and have been lured to the cities by 
the high wages of industry. 

Another factor is that figures on urban 
population of the 1950 Census will be af- 
fected by a change in the definition of an 
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THE 1950 CENSUS 


“urban area’ by the Bureau of the Census. 
In the 1940 Census the definition of urban 
areas included only incorporated places of 
2,500 or more in population, plus a few un- 
incorporated places designated as urban by 
special rulings. A total of 502 unincorpo- 
rated places of more than 2,500 population, 
which were recognized as quasi-urban, were 
not included. These places excluded from 
the urban category had a combined popu- 
lation of nearly 3,000,000 people in 1940. 

In 1950 the Census Bureau adopted a 
more realistic definition of urban areas in 
that it recognized that urbanization is not 
confined to areas having established political 
boundaries, such as the city limits of an in- 
corporated municipality. 

As it now stands this definition includes 
the population of all incorporated places of 
2,500 and over, and all unincorporated 
places of 2,500 and over for which definite 
boundaries can be delineated. In addition, 
it includes all areas contiguous to cities of 
50,000 or more population which have as a 
minimum a population density of 2,000 per- 
sons, or a housing density of 500 dwelling 
units per square mile, with a concentration 
of at least 100 dwelling units in the area. 

While the boundaries of these urban 
fringe areas for the most part are not po- 
litical, they ordinarily contain a definite, 
established street pattern, or reveal such 
features as highways, railroads, streams, or 
other linear characteristics along which the 
houses are distributed. 

Urbanized fringes for 157 cities have been 


defined by the Census Bureau with the aid of | 


local authorities. Present indications are that 
approximately nine million people included 
in the urban population this year will derive 
from those persons living in settled fringe 
areas which were not classified as urban in 
1940, 

However, the real increase in urban 
population has been greater than the num- 
ber of persons included in the category 
because of the change of definition. 

This farm-to-city trend has been some- 
what balanced by the counter-migration 
from central cities into suburban fringe 
areas. Most of our central cities still continue 
to show some population growth, but their 
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fringe areas are showing a much greater 
rate of increase than the central cities. This 
is confirmed in an almost uniform pattern 
of suburban expansion in the country’s 12 
largest metropolitan areas. 

As in the case of the farm-to-city move- 
ment, the factors influencing suburban mi- 
gration are complex. Of course, some cities 
simply have grown beyond their set po- 
litical boundaries and have overflowed into 
neighboring areas, but the pattern of de- 
velopment does not always bear this out. 

Probably the fundamental cause rests on 
the basic human urge of a family to possess 
a house and a bit of land of its own. This 
force, always latent, has been given life by 
the postwar prosperity that has permitted 
families to carry out this desire. 

Unquestionably increased automobile 
ownership has played a major part in 
suburban development, along with better 
transportation facilities of all types, and 
better roads. 

On the other hand, there has been the 
pressure of a lack of housing facilities in the 
cities, overcrowding, and to some extent, a 
desire to escape higher city taxes. All of 
these forces added together have produced 
a suburban trend of such impetus that there 
is no indication of its slackening for some 
time. 

The third major shift, the migration to 
the western states, particularly the South- 
west, has equally dissimilar forces behind it. 
Some of it resulted from the fact that 
soldiers who were stationed in the West 
during the war decided to return and settle 
there when they came home. 

A greater and more direct force was the 
wartime industrialization of the Southwest 
and the postwar industrial boom. People 
who migrated from the East to work in 
wartime shipyards and aircraft plants never 
returned to their former homes when the 
conflict was over. 

This churning of the population, from 
farm to town, city to suburb, and east to 
west, has intensified the same types of prob- 
lems for city officials in almost every section 
of the country, from big cities to small com- 
munities. 

The suburban movement in many in- 
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stances has meant the degeneration of once 
fruitful tax income sources from highly ap- 
praised residential sections to low-income 
depreciated areas. Overcrowding has put 
strains on city facilities. For New York and 
Los Angeles it has brought crises in such a 
basic need as water. 

For the average city, traffic, and its hand- 
maiden, parking, probably is the most im- 
mediate difficulty that can be traced directly 
to suburban development. Streets are taking 
more pounding and require greater main- 
tenance. New highways must be built. 
Simultaneously, some extremely valuable 
property is being put on the shelf, taxwise, 
because of conversion into parking areas. 

The problems of education and welfare 
will be intensified. The 1950 Census reveals 
that 35,000,000 children have been born 
since 1940. Due to medical advances such as 
the so-called miracle drugs, life spans are 
being prolonged, and the aged portion of the 
population is increasing. So cities can ex- 
pect increased welfare problems. 

The problem of utilities can be expected 
to intensify as long as this suburban trend 
continues, with an outcry for greater ex- 
pansion of sewer systems, for police and fire 
protection, and all the other services that 
communities are expected to provide. 

Some cities will face a different and seri- 
ous problem resulting from the 1950 Census 
itself. As in past censuses, the 1950 popula- 
tion tabulation will have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on classifications of municipalities in re- 
spect to benefits they receive under state 
legislation, such as apportionment of state 
tax revenues, aid to education and welfare 
services. 

The cities which will be hit hardest in this 
respect are those which have had loss of 
population. The desire of municipalities to 
attain higher classifications has created an 
optimistic attitude of mind among some 
municipal officials that has become a public 
relations problem for the Bureau of the 
Census. Many local population estimates 
with an element of wishful thinking in them 
have been jarred by the realities of the 
official census count. 

In many instances these estimates have 
been colored by including suburban growth, 
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which cannot be included in the official 
count of people residing within legal city 
limits. In some instances cities which have 
lost population will suffer loss of tax 
revenues from state apportionments to the 
extent that their hardship will equal the 
plight of the municipalities which are over- 
burdened with new people for which 
services must be provided. 

All of these situations sum up into the 
over-all problem of collecting the additional 
tax monies necessary to serve the needs both 
of the cities and the new suburban com- 
munities; and of finding a system under 
which fringe area residents will bear their 
share of the cost of services received. 

To meet this situation, there is more need 
today than ever before for intelligent 
planning in its broadest sense based on 
accurate information. Such planning re- 
quires organization. It requires alert, skilled 
personnel. Specific studies must be made of 
all the interrelated fields of difficulties re- 
sulting from the impact of increasing popu- 
lation before solutions can be found that will 
stand up. Such planning must be done on a 
broad-gauge, long-range basis, taking into 
full consideration possible changes in the 
structure of municipal-county governments 
and their relationships, changes in city struc- 
ture and purposes, and other similar factors. 

Planning groups will have more detailed 
data regarding their cities with which to 
work than ever before when the results of 
the present census are fully compiled and 
released. 

The 1950 Census will provide data that 
will show the configuration of central metro- 
politan cities and their surrounding areas, 
from which can be deduced needed areas of 
adjustment in traffic, zoning, recreation, and 
similar data. 

Characteristics of housing, income level. 
children of school age, and numbers of 
aged in given areas will be available, giving 
planning groups reliable recent data on 
which to base their efforts. 

These reports will come from the Bureau 
as rapidly as they can be tabulated. The pre- 
liminary population reports for all incorpo- 
rated places of 1,000 or more inhabitants al- 


ready have been published. By next Spring 
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the first series of population reports, giving 
final figures on the number and distribution 
of inhabitants for states and their minor civil 
divisions, will be published. 

These will be followed by a series of re- 
ports showing the distribution of population 
by sex, age, race, education, employment, 
occupation, income, marital status, family 
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organization, etc. 

So while the Census Bureau cannot give 
the city administrator any solution to his 
city’s problems, the 1950 Census reports will 
at least provide many of the facts he needs to 
discover the real scope of his problems, and 
give him accurate data on which to base his 
conclusions. 


Hiring and Training Assistants 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


Department of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


One-third of the managers who have assistants have trained an average of two 
men who are now managers of other cities. 


OST administrative assistants to 
city managers are recruited by the 
manager through his canvass of 

one to four possibilities. He may list the 
opening in the biweekly newsletter of the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
advertise in local or national periodicals or 
newspapers, make inquiry of universities, 
state municipal leagues, and personal ac- 
quaintances, or know the individual per- 
sonally. 

A surprisingly large number of assistants 
—26 in all—were offered the post after they 
took the initiative to request an interview 
with the manager. A few of the specific 
techniques are very illuminating. While still 
in military service in 1944, the man who was 
eventually selected to fill the assistant job in 
San Jose (John B. Massen) requested a meet- 
ing with the city manager and was hired 
upon his return to civilian life. The assistant 
in Glenview, Illinois (George Meholick, Jr.) 
heard of the opening through the university 
he was attending and made a special trip 
from Ohio at his own expense. The Antioch, 
California, assistant (Frank D. Hale), who 
had been employed by the manager in a 
similar capacity in another city, took it 
upon himself to come to see his former em- 





* Eprror’s Nore: This is the second and last 
article based on a questionnaire survey made by the 
International City Managers’ Association in July, 
1950. Mr. Bollens was formerly with the Bureau of 
Public Administration and Department of Political 
Science of the University of California at Berkeley. 


ployer. The managerial aides in Brookfield, 
Illinois (Jacob Dumelle) and in Redwood 
City, California (Richard Miller) wrote 
theses on council-manager government with 
special reference to localities in which they 
wanted to be employed. 

In almost all instances applicants are 
screened by means of written applications, 
recommendations, and personal interview. 
Written examinations, such as those con- 
ducted by the counties of Montgomery 
(Maryland) and Los Angeles and the cities 
of Burbank, Pittsburg (Kansas), and Sagi- 
naw, have been used very sparingly. In 
three cases the assistant has been selected 
through promotional examinations within 
the city service. Seven other young men re- 
mained as assistants in cities where they 
served as university program interns. 

The work load of the manager’s office has 
been the compelling reason why most chief 
executives hired their present assistants. 
Through the assistant’s demonstration of 
versatility, he has often substantially re- 
duced the backlog of important work to be 
done. The creation of assistant positions is 
usually prompted by the necessity of having 
a qualified person handle details that the 
manager does not have time to perform 
and, as City Manager Donald M. Oakes of 
Berkley, Michigan, adds, “‘should not take 
time to do.” 

In hiring assistants, managers look for 
many qualifications and characteristics, but 








three stand out above all others. First is 
educational training, favored predominately 
in public administration, frequently in en- 
gineering, and occasionally in public fi- 
nance. Second is prior work experience with 
earlier jobs in local government, particular- 
ly those in budgeting, personnel, or research, 
looked upon with much favor. Third is abil- 
ity to get along with people, frequently in- 
cluding superior public speaking talent. 
Other high-ranking qualifications which 
many managers seek in applicants for as- 
sistant posts are the ability to secure the co- 
operation of fellow employees, to collect and 
analyze information, and to write lucidly 
and concisely. An applicant’s desire to enter 
the local government field as a permanent 
career and his enthusiasm for such service 
also seem to weigh heavily in the decisions 
of many managers regarding persons seek- 
ing jobs as administrative assistants. In addi- 
tion, managers expect assistants to be able 
to assume responsibility readily and to have 
a genuine willingness to accept direction. 
Many young men seeking to enter the 
managerial profession are perplexed as to 
how best to obtain practical experience 
which will qualify them for manager posi- 
tions. Managers agree that the best training 
is acquired by being an administrative as- 
sistant to a city or county manager. How- 
ever, they realize that there are compara- 
tively few such vacancies and that there is 
often considerable competition. Many man- 
agers therefore suggest several other alterna- 
tives: (1) serve as an in-service trainee as 
part of scholastic work if the university 
permits; (2) work on the staff of a private 
consulting organization, a private govern- 
mental research agency, or a league of cities, 
or (3) enter local governmental service as an 
employee of a department dealing with 
finance, personnel, engineering, or planning. 
Since most assistants are well qualified 
when employed and have had prior full- 
time work experiences beneficial to han- 
dling their present posts, few managers have 
found it necessary to devote much of their 
own time to intensified, formal training. In 
most instances, an assistant is helpful from 
the first day he reports for work. Often, 
however, the manager provides several kinds 
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of guidance in order to orient the assistant 
to a particular local governmental opera- 
tion, to strengthen his usefulness, to broaden 
his perspective, and to provide him with the 
opportunity to develop professionally. 

The most common method of instruction 
used by the manager is to give the assistant 
certain assignments, supervise his progress, 
and review the final result with him. In 
Oakland, California, City Manager John F. 
Hassler’s procedure is ‘“‘to make specific as- 
signments in such a way as to offer a full 
challenge to the assistants, and to review the 
results periodically.” 

C. A. Harrell, city manager of Norfolk. 
states that “in being assigned definite jobs 
to do, the assistants are usually given only 
the broad outline and are required to come 
up with a solution which they consider 
sound and defensible.’? In some cities the 
assistant is initially given tasks which most 
closely approximate duties performed by 
him in his previous jobs, and is given in- 
structions on the general methods to be 
followed. 

The manager can guide his assistant in 
many interrelated ways. It is customary for 
a manager to discuss with his assistant the 
basis of all important decisions and the 
background of events leading up to adminis- 
trative problems. The assistant is given ample 
opportunity to observe local administrative 
processes even though his action or as- 
sistance is not immediately necessary. In this 
connection he is permitted to attend various 
conferences in which the manager partici- 
pates, such as those involving the council, 
department heads, independent boards, and 
citizen groups. 

The assistant is encouraged to study 
books and periodicals dealing with local 
public management, to become a member of 
technical and professional associations, and 
to attend area-wide, state, and national con- 
ferences that advance his understanding of 
local administration. Sometimes he is given 
assignments in various departments includ- 
ing those performing activities in which he 
needs additional experience. 

When training courses are available in 
the city or county, or at a nearby university, 
the assistant is often urged to participate in 
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them. As an alternative or supplement, 
numerous assistants enroll in one or more of 
the eight in-service correspondence courses 
presented by ICMA’s Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration (see ‘‘Munici- 
pal Management Training—An Appraisal,” 
PusLic MANAGEMENT, July, 1950). 

The chief administrator’s instructional 
program for his assistant is important. By 
way of example, the practices of City 
Manager Clarence H. Elliott of Jackson, 
Michigan, are noteworthy. He orients the 
assistant when he starts on the job and 
gradually gives him more difficult and re- 
sponsible work, discusses strategy and tech- 
niques of administration with him, suggests 
additional training courses in which he 
might be interested, and leads him to ap- 
preciate the professional nature of his work. 

Personal supervision of the assistant is 
emphasized by H. A. Yancey of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Mr. Yancey points out mis- 
takes and pitfalls to be avoided, and he as- 
signs definite projects and subsequently dis- 
cusses the manner in which they have been 
handled. C. E. Perkins of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, assigns his assistant to a 
wide variety of assignments requiring con- 
tacts with employees, supervisors, and of- 
ficials of all departments. He discusses man- 
agement problems and procedures with the 
assistant on both a before-and-after basis. 

Thirty-three of the 101 chief administra- 
tors who had administrative assistants in 
July, 1950, have helped to train more than 
65 men who are now managers of other local 
governments. At the head of the list is L. P. 
Cookingham, Kansas City, Missouri, who 
has had nine assistants who are now man- 
agers in other cities. L. J. Houston, Jr., 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, has trained six 
assistants who later became managers; R. 
M. Dorton, Santa Monica, California, “‘sev- 
eral”; John B. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, five; and Wayne Allen, Los 
Angeles County, California, four. Three 
managers who have each aided three as- 
Sistants who are presently managers are: 
John H. Ames, Ames, Iowa; Roy S. 
Braden, until recently at Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and William E. Hansen, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. Eight other managers who 
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have each trained two aides for manager- 
ships are W. Guy Ancell, Alexandria, 
Virginia; George E. Bean, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Clarence H. Elliott, Jackson, 
Michigan; Russell E. McClure, Dayton, 
Ohio; Don C. McMillan, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; James R. Pollock, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; Ray W. Wilson, Phoenix, Arizona; 
and W. R. Woodbury, Suffolk, Virginia. 

Seventeen managers have each trained 
one assistant who later was appointed to the 
top administrative post in a city or county. 
These managers are O. W. Campbell, San 
Diego, California; Charles A. Carran, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Harold R. Cheek, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Richard H. Custer, Wind- 
sor, Connecticut; William J. Deegan, 
Quincy, Massachusetts; C. A. Harrell, Nor- 
folk, Virginia; John F. Hassler, Oakland, 
California; H. E. McMillen, El Dorado, 
Kansas; Donald M. Oakes, Berkley, Michi- 
gan; Henry Rolfes, Sterling, Colorado; 
Sherwood L. Reeder, Richmond, Virginia; 
Arthur B. Sullivan, San Mateo, California; 
T. E. Thompson, Scottsbluff, Nebraska; 
William T. Wells, Waynesboro, Virginia; 
Gerald D. Wilkins, Enid, Oklahoma; Henry 
A. Yancey, Charlotte, North Carolina; and 
George R. Young, Glencoe, Illinois. 

Conversely, less than 7 per cent, or only 
17 of 245 managers who are currently with- 
out assistants, have earlier had assistants 
who became managers. Eleven of them each 
helped one individual to gain over-all ad- 
ministrative experience leading to a man- 
ager post: E. J. Allison, Salina, Kansas; 
John H. Bender, Hobbs, New Mexico; R. H. 
Boyles, Fox Chapel, Pennsylvania; Colin 
Churchill, Oxford, North Carolina; Alfred 
D. Coons, Pacific Grove, California; Henry 
F. Goodnow, Keene, New Hampshire; 
Austin P. Hancock, Abilene, Texas; Robert 
D. Heitsch, Jr., Farmington, Connecticut; 
John W. Perryman, Jr., Paris, Texas; 
Russell W. Rink, Palm Springs, California; 
and Frank Seymour, Montebello, Cali- 
fornia. 

City managers who have trained two 
assistants are Oliver Comstock, Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Robert W. Palmer, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York; Philip L. White, 
Claremont, New Hampshire; and George P. 








Searight, Carlisle, Pennsylvania; and man- 
agers who have had three aides who later be- 
came managers are George D. Fairtrace, 
Tyler, Texas, and Robert C. Violette, New- 
port, New Hampshire. 

In conclusion, this study shows that if 
managers once had an assistant they are 
likely to continue the practice and to advo- 
cate successfully the creation of such a post 
in any other city to which they move. An 
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increasing number of city managers are 
finding that a capable assistant can be of 
great help in handling a wide variety of as- 
signments and thus enable the manager to 
devote more time to the management job. 
Finally, city managers who select and train 
well-qualified assistants are making an im- 
portant contribution to the development of 
the city-manager profession. 


Municipal Public Relations 





More Annual Reports 


General annual reports were issued by 15 
cities during the past month making a total 
of 107 cities that have issued such reports 
this year. The reports of nine of the cities are 
6X9 inches in size and are printed by 
letterpress (Easton, Pennsylvania; Rock- 
ville and Stratford, Connecticut; Bangor, 
Maine; Salem, Virginia; Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; Grosse Pointe Park and Marquette, 
Michigan; and Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire); two were printed in tabloid size as 
supplements in local newspapers (Mason 
City, Iowa and Richmond, Virginia); one 
is an 83X11 four-page folder (St. Johns, 
Michigan); and three are large-size letter- 
press reports (Milwaukee, Wisconsin; West- 
mount, Quebec; and Hartford, Connecticut.) 

The 80-page text of the Milwaukee report 
describes departmental activities and con- 
tains many excellent photographs. These 
human interest pictures have been selected 
with considerable care and show, for ex- 
ample, a small boy being rescued from a 
burning building, a school crossing guard at 
work, students learning the printing trade 
at a vocational school, and a performance 


test being given to an applicant for a city 


truck driving job. The report also has a 


22-page appendix with a directory of city 
officials and various financial and statistical 


statements. 


The 44-page Hartford report is attrac- 
tively printed in two colors with numerous 
illustrations and photographs. The report 
contains the usual description of city depart- 
ment activities but also includes a section on 
‘Things To Be Done.”’ This section contains 
discussions of city problems relating to per- 
sonnel management, employee pensions, 
urban redevelopment, and the increasing 
cost for public assistance. 

The 30-page Fond du Lac report has an 
attractive folder inserted inside the back 
cover that shows a breakdown of city 
revenues and expenditures and has photo- 
graphs of city and school activities. 

Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan, has issued 
an attractively printed 24-page report that 
presents concise financial and operating data 
on city activities. The textual material is 
supplemented with photographs and charts. 

Departmental reports were received dur- 
ing the past month from the finance depart- 
ment in Montreal, Quebec; the police de- 
partment in Fitchburg, Massachussett; the 
city auditor and city treasurer for Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island; the civil service 
bureau in St. Paul; the civil service com- 
mission in San Diego, California; the 
annual financial statement for Austin, 


Texas; and the department of welfare in 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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News of the Month : 





Social Security Extended to State 
and Local Governments 


TATE and local governmental em- 

ployees not under existing retirement 
plans now can be covered under federal 
social security through voluntary federal- 
state agreements. 

The recent social security law amend- 
ments adopted by Congress provide that 
state and local government employees not 
under an existing retirement plan can be 
covered by state legislative adoption and 
can include those engaged in both proprie- 
tary and non-proprietary functions. The 
state legislation must specify those em- 
ployees to be covered by the state-federal 
agreement and a_ political sub-division 
whose employees are included is bound by 
the agreement and will have no choice with 
respect to being included or excluded. The 
state government will make payments to 
the federal Social Security Administration 
and, in turn, will collect from the political 
sub-division affected. Joint contributions of 

3 per cent from employees and employers 
will be in effect from 1950 to 1953 with con- 
tributions increasing to 2 per cent from 1954 
to 1959, 23 per cent from 1960 to 1964, 3 
per cent from 1965 to 1969, and 3} per cent 
for 1970 and thereafter. 

If state legislation is passed in time, agree- 
ments can be made effective for January 1, 
1951. Two years advance notice must be 
given to the federal administrator for termi- 
nation of any state agreement, and an agree- 
ment must run for at least seven years before 
it can be terminated. 


Cities Vote on Extension 
of Rent Controls 

ORE than 300 municipalities have de- 
controlled rents under federal laws 
since April 1, 1949, including 42 cities in 
California and 32 cities in Illinois. Fifty-four 
cities have decontrolled by local option since 
July 1, 1950. Seven states have decon- 
trolled entirely—Wisconsin, Nebraska, New 
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York, Alabama, Virginia, Texas, and Okla- 
homa. New York, however, is operating un- 
der a state rent control law. A total of about 
6,000,000 rental units have been decon- 
trolled. 

A total of 104 cities have voted to extend 
federal rent control until June 30, 1951, in- 
cluding Chicago and five other large Illinois 
cities—Peoria, East St. Louis, Springfield, 
Decatur, and Evanston. A total of 73 
Illinois cities voted on rent control with 
41 voting for extension and 32 against. 
Illinois law provides that cities in that state 
must have voted before August 31 for ex- 
tension of rent control beyond December 31, 
1950. Other large cities that have voted to 
continue rent control until June 30, 1951, 
include Chelsea, Auburn, and _ Boston, 
Massachusetts; and North Arlington, East 
Rutherford, Jersey City, Camden, Hoboken, 
and Union City, New Jersey. 

In Thomasville, South Carolina, a rental 
housing survey made by a representative of 
the National Housing Expediter showed a 
definite shortage of houses to rent in 
Thomasville. The report is now being con- 
sidered by the city council but no action has 
been taken. The citizens of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will vote on the question of 
continuing rent controls in November. The 
city council unanimously passed an ordi- 
nance placing the question on the ballot. 
In Portland, Oregon, the city council voted 
in August to hold an advisory referendum on 
the question of rent control. Two weeks 
later, however, the city council reversed it- 
self and decided to remove the question from 
the ballot in the November election. The 
question of decontrol still has not been de- 
cided by the council. 

A bitter fight has been going on in Los 
Angeles, California, for several months be- 
tween the landlord and tenant groups in 
that city. The city council voted to decon- 
trol rents, but the decision was immediately 
taken to the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, and that court 
has upheld the action of the Los Angeles 
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city council in decontrolling rents in that 
city. The complaint was brought against the 
Federal Housing Expediter to enjoin him 
from ending rent control on the basis of a 
city council resolution which found that 
there was no longer a shortage of rental 
housing accommodations. The complain- 
ants asserted that the city council had not 
observed certain charter provisions in the 
decontrol resolution, that the federal hous- 
ing and rent act failed to provide adequate 
standards for local action, that certain mem- 
bers of the city council had predetermined 
to vote for decontrol, and that the tenants 
were not given a fair hearing. The United 
States First Circuit Court of Appeals will 
hear an appeal of the decision in late Sep- 
tember and has issued a temporary restrain- 
ing order against the Federal Housing 
Expediter to prevent lifting rent controls in 
Los Angeles until after the appeal is heard. 


Annual Budgets for 1950-51 
Issued by 37 Cities 


HIRTY-SEVEN cities and counties 
have recently issued annual budgets. 
These places are: Alameda, California; Al- 
bany, Georgia; Albany, Oregon; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Ashland, Wisconsin; Boze- 
man, Montana; Bristol, Virginia; Bryan, 
Texas; Carolina Beach, North Carolina; 
Dallas, Texas; Durham, North Carolina; 
El Dorado, Kansas; Eugene, Oregon; Ga- 
lena, Illinois; Garden City, Kansas; Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Hayward, California; 
Hinsdale, Illinois; Inglewood, California; 
Lodi, California; Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia; Los Angeles, California; Miami 
Beach, Florida; Monrovia, California; Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia; Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Paris, Texas; Pulaski, Virginia; 
Rockland, Maine; Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina; San Leandro, California; San Rafael, 
California; Sidney, Nebraska; Whittier, 
California; Wilmette, Illinois; Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; and Yonkers, New 
York. Twenty-four other cities had published 
budgets earlier this year (see Pustic MAn- 
AGEMENT, June, p. 134, and July, p. 156). 
Most of the budget documents were issued 
in stencil-duplicated form, but five were 
printed by letterpress and two were pub- 
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lished in local newspapers (Albany, Oregon. 
and Hinsdale, Illinois). Those printed by 
letterpress were Lodi, Los Angeles (City and 
County), and San Leandro, California, and 
Yonkers, New York. Some of the budgets 
are “preliminary”? and others were pub- 
lished after adoption by the council. 

The largest budget document is that of 
Los Angeles County, which contains 550 
pages, and the shortest, in addition to those 
published in newspapers, is that of San 
Leandro, California, which is printed on 
both sides of a 17X223-inch sheet and is 
folded to make 12 pages. 

‘The budget documents of less than one- 
half of the 37 cities contain budget messages 
or other explanatory information. Budgets 
that have comprehensive budget messages 
include those of Bryan, Dallas, and Paris, 
Texas; Hayward, Inglewood, Lodi, Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles County, San Leandro, 
and Whittier, California; Albany, Georgia: 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin; Carolina Beach, North Carolina; El 
Dorado, Kansas; and Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

The Los Angeles County budget message 
contains charts showing the distribution of 
the tax dollar, trend in the purchasing power 
of the tax dollar, trend in public assistance 
programs, parks and recreation expendi- 
tures, capital outlays, and tax levies. The 
budgets of El Dorado, Hayward, and Mon- 
rovia also contain charts, and the Dallas 
budget preserts an organization chart for 
each major division of the government. 

The amount of detail shown in the pro- 
posed expenditures section varies greatly, 
ranging from a single column si:owing only 
the proposed figures for the coming year, up 
to five columns in the Los Angeles County 
and El Dorado budgets and six columns in 
the Hayward and Albert Lea documents. 
Most of the budgets show the actual ex- 
penditures for the preceding year, esti- 
mated expenditures for the current year, 
and proposed expenditures for the budget 
year. But the Albert Lea budget shows for 
each department the amount spent in 1948, 
amount spent in 1949, appropriations for 
1950, actual for six months in 1950, prob- 
able for 1950, recommended 1951, and 
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amount allowed by the council for 1951. 
The El Dorado budget shows the actual ex- 
penditures for 1949, appropriations for 1950 
(original and as revised), proposed budget 
for 1951, and adopted budget for 1951. 

The El Dorado, Kansas, budget of 125 
pages opens with a two-page budget mes- 
sage, table of contents, six pages of charts, 
and several summary expenditure state- 
ments. The next section of 75 pages is de- 
voted to expenditure estimates, with ex- 
planatory and work program information 
for each section, and the last part of the 
budget consists of 37 pages devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of revenues. The Hayward 
budget of 52 pages contains an organization 
chart, budget estimates calendar, a two- 
page budget message, seven pages of sum- 
mary statements, 35 pages of details on pro- 
posed expenditures, a three-page debt sec- 
tion, and the expenditure classification of 
three pages. In the Albert Lea budget a six- 
page budget message is followed by a nine- 
page section of summary statements. Next 
are the detailed estimates and at the end of 
the budget is a section giving minimum and 
maximum pay rates for various positions. In 
the Whittier budget explanatory informa- 
tion and work program data appear on 
pages facing the budget estimates for each 
department. The Whittier budget also con- 
tains for each department summary data on 
salaries showing the number of employees in 
each classification, the base pay and number 
of months such employees will be working, 
and the total salary. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

ONGRESS has authorized $1,000,- 

000,000 for federal-aid highways for 
the two-year period beginning July 1, 1951. 
For each year $125,000,000 has been au- 
thorized for federal-aid urban projects, 
$225,000,000 for federal-aid primary sys- 
tems, and $150,000,000 for the federal-aid 
secondary system. In addition to the $125,- 
000,000 for urban projects, part of the 
grants for the federal-aid primary systems 
may also be used for urban projects. Under 
a new provision, the federal aid urban and 
primary highway grants may be used to 
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retire bonds, including municipal bonds, that 
are issued for toll-free primary or urban proj- 
ects, when plans have been approved by 
state and federal authorities. The matching 
requirements are the same. Cities and states 
must match federal funds which cannot be 
used for toll roads. The federal-aid urban 
funds are available for cities of more than 
5,000 population and can be used for con- 
struction, engineering, and rights-of-way, 
but not for maintenance. 

Two new agencies have been created by 
executive order of the President to handle 
certain types of civilian control essential to 
the nation’s defense effort. The Economic 
Stabilization Agency has been created to 
handle price and wage controls and the Na- 
tional Production Authority has been estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce to 
divert essential materials and industrial pro- 
duction from civilian to military purposes. 
Priority and allocation authority has been 
granted to the Secretary of Interior for 
petroleum, gas, electric power, and solid 
fuels; to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
food, farm equipment, and fertilizer; to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for do- 
mestic transport and storage; and to the 
Secretary of Commerce for all other fields of 
economic activity. 

The federal treasury department has 
lifted ceilings for the purchase of Series F 
and G Savings Bonds by institutional pur- 
chasers. Pension and retirement funds for 
federal, state, and local governments ‘“‘will 
be permitted to purchase Series F and G 
Savings Bonds combined up to a total 
amount of $1,000,000 (issue price) for the 
calendar year 1950 in addition to any bonds 
that may be purchased under the existing 
limits of $100,000.” The additional bonds, 
however, must be purchased during the 
period of October 2 through October 10, 
1950, November 1 through November 10, 
1950, and December 1 through December 
11, 1950. 

Congress has enacted a law requiring the 
Director of the Census to take a quinquen- 
nial census of governments. Formerly a 
decennial census of governments was taken 
at the discretion of the Director of the 
Census. 
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Civil Defense Blueprint Released 
As More Cities Develop Plans 
HE long-awaited blueprint of civil de- 
fense was finally released on September 

18 in a 162-page report entitled United States 
Civil Defense. The report was prepared by 
the National Security Resources Board and 
draws on the experience of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, state and local civil de- 
fense organizations of World War II, and 
work that has been done since World War 
II in the Department of Defense. More than 
125,000 copies of the report have been dis- 
tributed to state and municipal officials, 
newspapers, radio stations, and civic, pro- 
fessional, business, and other groups. 

The report restates the basic policy that 
responsibility for civil defense lies with the 
individual citizen and his local government. 
The states are responsible for coordinating 
civil defense operations within their bounda- 
ries, and the federal government will deal 
directly with the states in supplying neces- 
sary facilities, equipment, and services. 

The services necessary for civil defense are 
described—air raid warning service, com- 
munication, transportation, etc. Steps that 
must be taken by state and city officials in 
starting and developing civil defense plans 
are outlined. 

In the meantime, many cities have de- 
veloped civil defense plans. The Dalles, 
Oregon, for example, has adopted a plan 
along lines recommended in the Oregon 
State Defense Manual. The civil defense 
organization is divided into ten divisions for 
administration, police, fire, engineering, 
utilities, Communications, transportation, 
health, housing and care, and chaplains. 
The manual provides for mobilization and 
allocation of personnel and states, ‘““The de- 
fense organization is established for the 
duration of the unsatisfactory international 
situation and probably will continue until 
international control of the production of 
fissionable materials is affected by the 
United Nations.” 

The Milwaukee civil defense plan pro- 
vides for the mayor to be director-with two 
deputy directors, one in charge of operations 
(fire and police protection, communications, 
utilities, transportation) and the other to 
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handle administration (medical, chemical. 
and biological defense, civilian relief, public 
relations, legal services, etc.). The organiza- 
tion report covers the legal and historical 


background of civil defense, the functions of 


the civil defense organization, and evacua- 
tion and operating procedures. 
Glendale, California, has been working 


for several months on the development of 


civil defense and disaster plans. A recent 
city council resolution provides that all of- 
ficers and employees of the city and the 
disaster corps shall be fingerprinted by the 
police department and registered as voters 
before they are eligible for service in civil 
defense and disaster work. 

Norfolk, Virginia, has printed for distri- 
bution to every home a 16-page illustrated 
pamphlet that describes the precautions to 
be taken before, during, and after enemy air 
attacks. Preliminary planning for civil de- 
fense is under way in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Phoenix, Arizona. In New York City 
the construction of combination bomb 
shelters and garages has been recommended 
by the city planning commission and the 
city’s civil defense office recently issued an 
organization plan listing in detail the public 
and private agencies that will participate in 
the civil defense program. 

State fire marshals and state fire defense 
authorities met recently at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, to discuss fire fight- 
ing as a part of civil defense and to consider 
problems of manpower, public water sup- 
plies, and mobilization of fire departments. 
It was pointed out that even if present fire 
departments had equipment and manpower 
multiplied 20 times, facilities would still be 
inadequate in case of atomic attacks. 

Three civil defense test exercises have 
been sponsored recently by the Civil Defense 
Office of the National Security Resources 
Board. The first was held in Washington. 
D.C. during the week of June 3, the second 
in Seattle during the week of July 17, and 
the third in Chicago during the week of 
September 25. State and local government 
officials from many parts of the country have 
attended these “‘test exercises” to study the 
problems of defense against atomic attack. 
Reports of these tests will be made available 
to local governmental officials. 
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City Planners Stress Conservation 
and Redevelopment 

HE West is hastening its own ultimate 

downfall by encouraging the looters of 
its own resources. Conservation measures are 
dying in legislative committees.’ With these 
words Richard Neuberger, member of the 
Oregon State Senate, keynoted the 1950 na- 
tional planning conference conducted by 
the American Society of Planning Officials 
at Los Angeles in August. The conference 
drew over 500 planners from 35 states and 
territories and eight foreign countries. Mr. 
Neuberger pointed out that resources plan- 
ning cannot be done alone by the federal 
government 3,000 miles away. Resources 
planning, however, cannot be done by state 
governments unless they are made more ef- 
fective and more responsible. He stated that 
unless state governments can avoid rural 
domination and become more responsive to 
the popular will, there cannot be a successful 
solution to the country’s fundamental plan- 
ning problems. 

The intelligent industrialist and business 
man realizes the importance of city plan- 
ning in his own work, according to Colonel 
Alexander R. Heron, vice-president of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. Sometimes 
the esthetic considerations in a city plan 
must give way to the interests of industry 
and the economic welfare of all the citizens. 
He pointed out that modern science has con- 
tributed much in controlling industrial de- 
velopments so as to preserve the beauty and 
wholesomeness of a community. 

The role of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was outlined by 
Carl Feiss of the Division of Slum Clearance 
and Urban Redevelopment of HHFA. He 
said that HHFA will proceed in its work on 
two assumptions: (1) the cities will under- 
take their own general planning program 
as a part of urban redevelopment, and (2) 
that cities can and will establish their own 
objectives so that city plans are based on 
those objectives. 

Ferd Kramer, Chicago realtor, outlined 
three methods of attacking the urban rede- 
velopment problem within the framework of 
an over-all planning program. The first ap- 
proach involving tax subsidies to private de- 
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velopers has numerous objections which can 
be overcome by other methods. The second 
approach is to extend the powers of con- 
demnation now available to the federal 
government to local government agencies 
engaged in land assembly for private rede- 
velopment. The third method involves the 
immediate steps to be taken by a land clear- 
ance agency in acquiring land by condem- 
nation, clearing the land, and offering it for 
sale to the highest bidder who has a satis- 
factory redevelopment plan. 

The various sessions of the national 
planning conference dealt with housing, 
urban redevelopment, natural resources, 
industrial development, transportation, and 
zoning. Rafael Pico, chairman of the Puerto 
Rico Planning Board, was re-elected presi- 
dent of ASPO for the coming year. 


Small Cities Adopt Modern 
Personnel Systems 


WO California cities have recently 

adopted position classification and pay 
plans and comprehensive personnel rules 
and regulations. One of these cities is El 
Cerrito (18,015) where the salary plan pro- 
vides a five-step salary range, and the city 
manager is authorized to increase or de- 
crease salaries within the range. Firemen 
and policemen who work overtime are given 
compensatory time off or are paid at the 
straight time rate. Overtime for firemen is 
defined as the time which the employee is 
required to work during his day off or dur- 
ing his accrued leave; time worked during 
off shift is not construed as overtime. All 
other employees are given compensatory 
time off or they may be paid at the straight- 
time rate. 

The El Cerrito personnel rules, recently 
adopted by the city council have been pub- 
lished in a 69-page manual prepared under 
the direction of the city manager and the 
civil service commission. Department heads 
and a special committee of city employees 
who reviewed the tentative drafts assisted in 
preparing the rules. Included in the manual 
are ordinances creating the civil service sys- 
tem and the pension plan. 

A civil service commission of five mem- 
bers is appointed by the city council of El 








Cerrito and the city manager is the person- 
nel officer. The personnel rules and regula- 
tions, covering 40 pages in the manual, deal 
with such matters as recruitment, appoint- 
ment, residence requirements, eligible lists, 
vacant positions, special procedures and 
records, separations and disciplinary action, 
grievance procedure, classification and pay 
plan, and efficiency ratings. 

The rule regarding residence states: “‘Ap- 
plicants for examination must be citizens of 
the United States and must reside perma- 
nently in the city of El Cerrito by one year 
after date of appointment. Residence re- 
quirements may be waived by the civil serv- 
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ice commission whenever it believes such 
waiver is in the public interest.” 

The second California city to set up a per- 
sonnel system is Sunnyvale (9,369) where 
H. K. Hunter is city manager. The salary 
resolution provides for standard pay ranges, 
administration of the pay plan, and list of 
titles of city employees. The personnel rules 
and regulations deal with such matters as 
classification, qualifications, examinations, 
appointments, provisional appointments, 
training, promotion, transfers, standards of 
conduct and performance, grievances, leaves 
of absence, removal or suspension, reduction 
in staff, separations from the service, and 
political activity. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Trem Basis Tee Masi Monch Lists ha 
ast Year 

Consumers’ Prices!......... 1935-39 = 100 173.0 8-15 172.5 168.8 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?.......... % yield 1.83 9-14 1.83 aA 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*...... Number 3,180 Aug. 3,150 2,800 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘.... In millions $ 202 June $ 175 > 172 $ 94 $ 260 
Building Materials Prices’.... 1939=100 223.4 June 218.9 211.5 208.0 223.5 
Construction Costs*......... 1939=100 214.1 June 211.2 206.1 203.0 211.6 
Construction Activity?...... In millions $2,794 Sept. $2,771 $2,214 $1,409 $2,214 
NE chet ios Matraccuiars ™ $2,059 si $1,997 $1,513 $1,078 $1,514 
Governmental........... " $ 735 $ 678 $ 701 $ 331 $ 701 





‘ United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


’ United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


* Construction and Construction Materials. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Figures show value of construction contracts awarded; data do not show “‘work put 


in place”’ (see footnote 7). 


5 Construction and Construction Materials. Data are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index 
covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, plumbing and heating, 


structural steel, and other building materials. 


6 Construction and Construction Materials. This is a composite index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is derived from several indexes regularly compiled by private companies and federal 
government agencies. The index is weighted by the relative importance of major classes of public and private 


construction. 


7 Construction and Construction Materials. Estimate of the value of “‘work put in place”’ (that is, construction 
work actually done during the month) for all public and private construction. The estimate includes struc- 
tural additions and alterations, but not maintenance and repairs. 
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Anti-Communist Measures Adopted 


EVERAL cities and counties have recently 

passed ordinances regulating the activities 
of Communist party members. In Birmingham, 
Alabama, an ordinance states that it shall be un- 
lawful for any officer or member of the Com- 
munist party to be within the corporate limits or 
police jurisdiction of the city. The ordinance 
further declares that the circulation of any 
printed material issued by the Communist party 
shall be prima facie evidence of membership. A 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, ordinance requires 
registration of Communist party members or per- 
sons engaged in activities designed to promote 
the principles of Communism. A Los Angeles 
County ordinance requires members of the Com- 
munist party residing in unincorporated areas to 
register with the county. LaFayette, Indiana, 
has adopted an ordinance making it unlawful to 
“promote, advocate, support, encourage, or 
advertise the political ideology known as Com- 
munism.” 

In Oakland, California, the city council has 
recently adopted an ordinance requiring every 
city employee to take an oath and to make an 
affidavit that he is not and has never been a mem- 
ber of either the Communist party or of the Com- 
munist Political Association. The ordinance had 
been proposed by a councilman who believed 
that if world conditions become progressively 
worse Cities may be subjected to serious sabotage 
activities. Printed copies of the oath and affidavit 
form have been distributed to all employees and 
the city clerk’s office will administer the oath and 
notarize the forms. The American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Civil Rights Congress opposed the 
adoption of the ordinance. Detroit has directed 
its police department to ban the sale of Com- 
munist literature. 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


_ What American Cities Are Doing’ 


Leaves, Pay Rates, Work Week 


An increasing number of cities are adopting 
“escalator” vacation policies providing longer 
vacations for employees based on length of 
service. The most recent cities to adopt the 
graduated vacation leaves are Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, and Berkeley, California, where employees 
with 10 or more years of service receive three 
weeks’ vacation; Winnetka, Illinois, with three 
weeks after 15 years service; and Mount Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania, with three weeks after 20 
years service. The 1950 Municipal Year Book 
shows at least 100 other cities with some form of 
graduated vacation plan. Similar plans are in 
effect in Toronto and Montreal, Canada, the 
state of Virginia and the province of British 
Columbia. The large cities having graduated 
vacation leave provisions include Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Boston and Baltimore. . . . Sacra- 
mento, California, for the first time, has reported 
employee sick leave under six general categories 
of illness: (1) common ailments, (2) serious ail- 
ments, (3) surgical operations, (4) functional— 
female, (5) miscellaneous, and (6) injuries and 
accidents not in line of duty. Common ailments, 
including colds and influenza, account for almost 
one-half of the total of 7,448 days sick leave taken 
during the year. ... Pontiac, Michigan, has 
adopted policies for military leaves of absence. 
City employees who enlist or are called for active 
service in the armed forces will retain seniority 
and credit for pay increases and pension benefits 
during the leave of absence. Vacation and sick 
leave accumulations will be suspended during 
the leave. Employees on military leave will have 
two months after separation from the armed 
forces to apply for their old jobs. . . . Several 
adjustments have been made in the Dayton, 
Ohio, pay plan in recognition of increased prices 
and to eliminate certain inequities among classes 
of positions. Salary increases of approximately 
4 per cent have been granted, and additional 
adjustments have been made for certain classes. 
The pay range for laborers, for example, at $1.11 
to $1.28 per hour represents 87 per cent of the 
prevailing rate, which is believed to be reason- 
able for maintenance work because of the fringe 
benefits available in public employment... . 
Firemen in Houston, Texas, are now on a 60- 
hour work week, as contrasted with the former 
72-hour week. A referendum vote in July ap- 
proved the change by a three-to-two margin. Al- 
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though the referendum only affected firemen’s 
working hours, the city plans on reducing hours 
for policemen from 48 to either 44 or 40 hours 
per week. The city is now employing an addi- 
tional 125 firemen and 125 policemen to place 
the shorter work week into effect. 


Relief Caseloads Drop 


The relief caseloads for municipal welfare 
agencies have dropped recently because of rising 
employment following the nationwide shift to de- 
fense production. A survey of general assistance 
caseloads in 20 cities made by the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association shows a drop in caseloads 
ranging from 27 per cent in Camden, New 
Jersey, to 2 per cent in Lansing, Michigan. With 
the drop in caseloads, it has been possible for all 
cities having work relief programs to cut back 
their operations and in six cities the work relief 
programs have been dropped entirely. Sixteen of 
the 23 cities did have work relief programs. The 
survey showed, however, that the drop in relief 
caseloads has been offset partially by the increase 
in consumers’ prices, particularly for food. Three 
cities reported increases in welfare grants and an 
increase of $1 per person per month made by the 
state of Pennsylvania affects four of the reporting 
cities. 


Recent Finance News 


Hartford, Connecticut, now purchases all 
major commodities according to definite sched- 
ule, thus reducing peak loads and permitting 
greater quantity purchases with consequent dis- 
counts. A standardization committee has de- 
veloped standards and written specifications for 
brushes, coal, gasoline, fuel oil, and motor oil. 
Quantity purchases made according to the new 
specifications have already resulted in substantial 
savings. Motor oil is now purchased at 34.8 cents 
per gallon, compared with last year’s price of 68 
cents per gallon... . Fire insurance premiums 
for Wisconsin homes and some classes of com- 
mercial buildings were to have been cut from 5 
to 25 per cent on September 1, by order of the 
State Insurance Commission. The insurance 
companies in the state have appealed this order, 
however, and pending final determination the 
present rate will stay in force. If the Commission’s 
order is upheld, however, refunds will be made 
to property owners. If the commission’s order 
stands, the total premium reduction is estimated 
at $1,000,000 a year. . . . Four Mississippi cities 
(Jackson, Hattiesburg, Gulfport and Biloxi) col- 
lected $89,000 in city sales taxes during August 
representing retail sales made in these cities dur- 
ing July. ... Kansas City, Missouri, now pre- 
pares semi-monthly payrolls on punched cards. 
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The work began for the pay period of August 
1-15 after payroll clerks had attended training 
classes to learn how to use the new forms. Pay 


checks will be issued to employees in the form of 


punched cards similar to those used by the 
federal government. . . . Mount Lebanon Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania, is now using monthly ad- 
ministrative reports to the township manager 
for various municipal activities. The reports 
show operations, work units, and costs for the 
current month, the preceding month, the cor- 
responding month in last year, and the total 
for this year to date. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, 
saved $2,160 on an order for 18 police cars by 
having them driven in a caravan from Detroit 
to Phoenix instead of shipping them by freight. 
The freight charges would have been $4,176 but 
it cost the city only $2,016 to deliver the cars 
with three city employees and seven other per- 
sons driving. 


Parking and Traffic News 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, has recently com- 
pleted a transportation survey, and the city 
council as a result has adopted the model traffic 
ordinance, authorized the employment of a full- 
time traffic engineer and. authorized the creation 
of a traffic board to consist of the city manager, 
police chief, city engineer, traffic engineer, city 
attorney, and planning director. The traffic sur- 
vey was handled as a federal aid project with 
financing shared by the city, the state highway 
department, and the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. The survey was directed by the 
Traffic Engineering Division of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. ... In Los Angeles the city 
council approved contracts for the construction 
of a $5,000,000 public garage beneath Pershing 
Square. The council approved the lease made 
by the city park and recreation commission with 
a private agency for the erection and operation of 
the subsurface parking station. It will consist of 
three stories accommodating 1,650 automobiles 
and will be operated by the private corporation 
for fifty years after which ownership will revert 
to the city. The city will receive a minimum 
annual rent of $12,000 plus 25 per cent of the 
profits... ._In Wayne, Michigan, the city has 
purchased at a cost of $97,000 an off-street park- 
ing lot to handle 339 cars. Wayne also has com- 
pleted a $100,000 police building, inaugurated 
an employees’ newsletter....Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, has opened the third municipal 
off-street parking lot. Parking is free arid the lot 
has a capacity of 35 cars....City Manager 
Wilbur R. Kellogg has appointed a Cincinnati 
Citizens Committee to help in solving the city’s 
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parking problems. The committee has been asked 
to “‘survey the matter of traffic congestion with 
emphasis on off-street parking.” . . . As part of a 
traffic safety campaign, the town of Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, for the past several weeks has been 
selecting the ‘‘Most courteous driver of the 
week.’ The person chosen is cited at the city 
council meeting and through newspaper releases. 


To Eliminate Needless Noise 


Thirteen cities have recently been granted 
merit awards for their organized efforts to resist 
the growing menace of needless noise. The cities 
that received awards from the National Noise 
Abatement Council were Atlanta; Baltimore; 
Chicago; Memphis; New York; Rochester; Salt 
Lake City; Durham; Evansville, Indiana; Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Little Rock, Arkansas; Mans- 
field, Ohio; and Reading, Pennsylvania. The fact 
that a city was granted an award means that the 
city recognized the problem, has taken steps to 
combat it, and is informing residents of the ill 
effects of excessive din. It also means that the city 
enforces anti-noise ordinances. 


Recent Court Decisions 


An Ohio court has held that the Cleveland 
municipal stadium and its four parking lots are 
subject to property taxes since they are not ‘‘used 
exclusively for any public purpose.” The city has 
received revenues from renting the property to 
private individuals. (City of Cleveland v. Board of 
Tax Appeals, 91 N.E. (2d) 480)....An ordi- 
nance in Forest City, Arkansas, that required 
photographers, photo salesmen and “proof 
passers” to secure privilege licenses at $11, $25, 
and $15 per year respectively was held invalid as 
an improper burden on interstate commerce. 
The court held that the ordinance applied to a 
foreign corporation soliciting business only dur- 
ing a short stay in the city and developing and 
delivering pictures from its home office. (Nichol- 
son v. Forest City, 228 S.W. (2d) 53). ...A Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, ordinance prohibiting trains from 
blocking streets for more than ten minutes was 
held invalid because of interference with inter- 
state commerce. (City of Cincinnati v. Luckey, 91 
N.E. (2d) 447)....The supreme court of 
Missouri in a case involving the city of St. Louis 
has held that operating a city hospital is a gov- 
ernmental function. The fact that a patient is a 
charity case or paying patient has no material 
bearing on the merits of the case....A New 
Jersey court recently held that the power to ap- 
point employees under the commission form of 
municipal government rests exclusively in the 
director of the department to which the particu- 
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lar position has been assigned. (Daly v. City of 
New Brunswick, 70 Atl. (2d) 744). 


City Pays Hospital Insurance 


Hospital and surgical expenses for illness or 
injury incurred on the job are now covered for 
all city employees, of Mexico, Missouri, under an 
insurance plan with premiums paid by the city. 
Every city employee is covered automatically 
after working for the city for 30 days. The insur- 
ance premium of $1.123 per month per employee 
is paid by the city under a contractual arrange- 
ment with a private company. In addition city 
employees have the option of taking $2,000 of life 
insurance for nonsupervisory employees, and 
$3,000 for supervisory employees, with the 
monthly premium of $1.16 per $1,000 coverage 
divided between the employee and the city. 
Employees also have the option of taking de- 
pendency benefit covering hospital and surgical 
expenses at a monthly premium of $3.53, with 
payments divided between the employee and the 
city. The insurance company will honor hospital 
and surgical claims even though employees may 
have other types of coverage. This insurance 
coverage will supplement protection given to city 
employees under workmen’s compensation. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Three ordinances have been passed in Dayton, 
Ohio, regulating and prohibiting unnecessary 
noises on the city streets. One ordinance regu- 
lates and prohibits the use of horns, loudspeak- 
ers, steam whistles, and other devices. Another 
ordinance prohibits the use of sound trucks within 
the city for any kind of commercial advertising 
and provides that sound trucks may be used for 
noncommercial purposes only upon registration 
with the city, with the use of sound trucks limited 
to four hours per day. The third ordinance pro- 
hibits sound amplification from aircraft over the 
city for any purpose... . Arlington County, 
Virginia, has made extensive changes in the 
zoning ordinance originally adopted in 1942. 
The new ordinance provides 15 types of residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial districts. Off- 
street parking must be provided in the construc- 
tion of all residential buildings, and off-street 
parking and loading space must be provided for 
all types of commercial and industrial buildings. 
... Garden City, New York, has adopted an 
ordinance regulating the planting of trees and 
shrubs. Planting cannot be done until the 
property owner files an application showing the 
location, size, and variety of the tree or shrub 
and receives a permit... . A Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, ordinance sets an annual charge of $100 per 








taxicab space for taxi stands within parking meter 
areas. . . . Other ordinances recently adopted in- 
clude the establishment of a department of air 
pollution control in Oshkosh, Wisconsin; the pro- 
vision in Madison, Wisconsin, of a $5 monthly 
clothing allowance for labor and trades em- 
ployees in division of streets, sewers and sanita- 
tion, public health laboratories, city garage, 
and division of engineering; the authorization in 
Toledo, Ohio, of payment of vacation allowances 
to city employees when they leave the service 
and to their beneficiaries in case of death; the 
adoption of regulations in Evanston, Illinois, for 
drive-in theaters and skating rinks; the prohibi- 
tion of smoking in any retail store in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, that accommodates more 
than 100 persons or employs more than 15 per- 
sons; the adoption in Newburgh, New York, of a 
1 per cent tax on gross income of public utilities 
in the city and a 2 per cent retail sales tax; and 
the provision in Madison, Wisconsin, that cost- 
of-living salary adjustments shall not be effective 
automatically but must be approved by majority 
vote of the city council. 


Cities Cut Housing Insurance Costs 


Insurance costs on municipal low-rent hous- 
ing projects have been reduced from 20 to 78 
per cent under a program worked out by the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board. The Massa- 
chusetts housing program was initiated in 1948 to 
provide rental housing for low-income veterans 
under municipal construction and management. 
Cities can issue bonds for land assembly and con- 
struction with all bonds guaranteed by $200,- 
000,000 in state credit. The state housing agency 
has taken three approaches in reducing the 
monthly rents in these projects. First the State 
Housing Board has insisted on project design 
that gave attention to such insurance premium 
saving features as boiler room placement and 
protection, labeled doors, floor thicknesses and 
coverings, and roof construction. Next informa- 
tion on the program of the state housing agency 
and the operation of local housing authorities 
was forwarded to national rate making organiza- 
tions. As a result, special rates were set for 
liability insurance and fidelity position bonds, as 
well as for fire insurance. Finally, a ruling by the 
state attorney general that Massachusetts had an 
interest in all local housing projects under the 
$200,000,000 program makes it possible for the 
state to buy its insurance on a blanket scale un- 
der the assumption that each authority’s project 
is another location under one operation. 
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Handling Traffic Problems 


Berkeley, California, has transferred the job of 


traffic engineering from the police to the public 
works department. . . . Saginaw, Michigan, has 
shifted the responsibility of maintaining traffic 
signals from the fire department to a new signal 
division in the department of public works. The 
new division will construct and maintain all fire 
and police signal systems, traffic control signals, 
and other electrically operated signals, but not 
the fire and police radio systems. . . . Phoenix, 
Arizona, has adopted a new traffic ordinance 
based on the provisions of the model traffic ordi- 
nance. . . . In Baltimore, Maryland, before-and- 
after studies show that one-way streets increase 
the traffic volume 100 per cent, reduce delays 
from 75 to 90 per cent, and cut accidents from 10 
to 15 per cent. ...A speed violation, says the 
National Safety Council, was involved in one out 
of every three fatal accidents in 1949. 


Joint Municipal Services 

Several suburban cities in the metropolitan 
area of Chicago have drawn up cooperative 
contracts for the provision of municipal services. 
These contracts have made it possible to provide 
specialized operations at low cost without break- 
ing down political boundaries. Winnetka, for 
example, is providing for police radio service for 
Northfield at $25 per month. This service in- 
cludes all radio messages to the Northfield squad 
and manning their telephones. Winnetka pro- 
vides fire protection service for the village of 
Kenilworth at a monthly charge of $300 plus $80 
for each fire call. For fire insurance rating pur- 
poses the two villages are considered as one and a 
low classification has been assigned. Kenilworth 
also uses the sanitary landfill in Winnetka for 
refuse disposal at a charge of 33 cents per cubic 
yard....The local governments of Franklin 
County, Ohio, (Columbus) have organized a 
regional plan commission to work for civic better- 
ment. The commission’s job is to make maps and 
plans of the area and to draft recommendations 
for transportation, highways, parks and recrea- 
tional facilities, water supply, sewage disposal, 
civic centers and other public improvements that 
affect the development of the region as a whole or 
more than one political subdivision. Commission 
expenses will be met by each city’s contributing 
five cents per capita, but not less than $25 nor 
more than $500 in each calendar year. The re- 
maining cost will be paid by the county and the 
City of Columbus on an equal basis, providing at 
least $30,000 each. 
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Trucks on City Streets 


The state supreme court of Illinois recently 
held in City of Chicago v. Willett Company that a 
Chicago trucking company carrying interstate 
and intracity freight which it could not separate 
and which it could not discontinue as a part of its 
service is engaged in interstate commerce and 
is not subject to a license tax of the city of Chi- 
cago. .. . This decision apparently is not in line 
with the intent of a decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court in Sprout v. South 
Bend, 27 U.S. 163, in which the court stated: “‘A 
state may impose, even on motor vehicles en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate commerce, a rea- 
sonable charge as their fair contribution to the 
cost of constructing and maintaining the public 
highways, and this power may be delegated in 
part to a municipality by appropriate legisla- 
tion.’ The court held that a tax must be reason- 
able and that the ordinance levying the tax 
should specifically state that the funds derived 
from its operation shall be used for street work. 
. . » In Oklahoma City the city traffic commis- 
sion has prohibited trucks over one and one-half 
tons from using certain streets. 


Public Works News 


In Modesto, California, a new ordinance re- 
quires homeowners in territory annexed to the 
city to pay the cost of the house-sewer connection 
and the connection lateral by one of three differ- 
ent methods: (1) cash basis, (2) payment under 
an improvement act, or (3) arrangement with a 
private contractor to do the work under the city’s 
specification and inspection. The ordinance fur- 
ther provides a schedule of monthly service 
charges for sewerage service in such areas. . . 
Phoenix, Arizona, has established a car pool to 
reduce the cost of operating city-owned motor ve- 
hicles and to eliminate the use of city equipment 
on private business. Cars used by the city employ- 
ees operating out of the city hall will be stored at 
a designated place near the city hall. No city- 
owned vehicles are to be parked on the street. . . . 
New York City is experimenting with rubber 
asphalt streets with the cooperation of several 
rubber companies....In San Francisco the 
mayor has curtailed public works projects that 
might add to the tax burden or withdraw man- 
power and building materials from the war ef- 
fort. Plans to submit bond issues at the Novem- 
ber election for the construction of a Market 
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Street subway, a convention auditorium, athletic 
stadium, and a court building have been post- 
poned. 


Reduces Employee Accidents 


Schenectady, New York, has set up an acci- 
dent review board composed of the assistant city 
manager, traffic engineer, and corporation coun- 
sel. The purpose of the board is to plan and carry 
out an accident prevention program for the driv- 
ers of city-owned motor equipment. The first step 
was to secure the cooperation of a local insurance 
agency in showing a series of safety films to all 
city drivers. Safety literature also was distributed 
to the drivers and a program of incentive awards 
set up for drivers with good records. Another 
aspect of the program is an examination of all 
drivers employed by the city with emphasis on 
eyesight, hearing, and heart. The city also has 
started periodical inspection of all automotive 
equipment and has set up a follow-up plan to 
insure proper maintenance. 

Good results are being achieved according to 
the assistant city manager, Irving H. Beck, who 
reports that the number of accidents involving 
city-owned motor equipment has been reduced 
considerably. A check of the record of accident- 
prone drivers led the accident review board to 
recommend to the manager that one of the 
drivers be prohibited from driving for a year, that 
another man be prohibited from driving at all, 
and that a third driver be prohibited from driving 
pending a physical examination. 


City Buys Water System 


San Angelo, Texas, has recently purchased the 
local water works system at a cost of $4,985,000, 
financed from a bond issue of $7,500,000 which 
also permits the city to make improvements re- 
quired by the recent annexation of more than 20 
square miles of new territory. The city issued an 
attractive 23-page prospectus in connection with 
the water works revenue bonds. It contains the 
notice of sale, financial and economic data about 
the city, an engineering report on the water 
works system and proposed improvements, analy- 
sis of operating expenses, and the contract be- 
tween the city and the utility company from 
which the water works was purchased. The city 
agreed to take over from the company all the op- 
erating personnel except the superintendent. An 
experienced water works superintendent will be 
appointed by the city manager. 





Fhe Pick-of the Monty: 





HE International City Managers’ Associa- 

tion has published a new edition of Munici- 
pal Public Works Administration which is one of the 
eight volumes in its Municipal Management 
Series (458 pp., $7.50). The chapters on street 
lighting and airports were completely rewritten 
and all other chapters carefully reviewed and 
brought up to date. 

An intensive study of national-local, state- 
local, and interlocal relationships has recently 
been completed. The survey examined some of 
the important issues in the financing and ad- 
ministration of essential public services. The re- 
sults of the survey will be published in 10 mono- 
graphs, three of which have recently been issued: 


(1) INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS AND THE 
Courts. By Forrest Talbott. 148pp. $3.00. (2) 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS IN HIGH- 
ways. By R. A. Gomez. 123pp. $2.50. (3) 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS IN EpucA- 
TION. By Robert L. Morlan. 220pp. $3.50. All 
edited by William Anderson and Edward W. 
Weidner. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 1950. 

Unitep States Crvit Derense. By National 
Security Resources Board. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 1950. 162pp. 
25 cents. 

Pustic RELATIONS IN THE LocaL CoMmMUNITY. 
By Louis B. Lundborg. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York. 1950. 228pp. 
$3. 

OPERATION OF CoUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERN- 
MENT IN DuRHAM, NorTH CAROLINA. By Mrs. 
Aileen Schaller. Office of City Manager, 
Durham, North Carolina. 1950. 18pp. 

Arr Potiution LEGISLATION. Illinois Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 
August, 1950. 43pp. 

ABSENTEE VOTING IN Wisconsin. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 1950. 9pp. 

EconoMic DEVELOPMENT ATLAS; RECENT 
CHANGES IN REGIONS AND Srates. By Victor 
Roterus and Sterling March. United States 
Department of Commerce, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 1950. 31pp. 
75 cents. 

Tue EconoMy oF GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE. By 
J. Fred Holly. College of Business Adminis- 


tration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
1950. 64pp. 

REGULATING AND FINANCING RESIDENTIAL Sub- 
DIVISION DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTICUT 
Towns AND Cities. By John E. Dever. Insti- 
tute of Public Service, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 1950. 27pp. 

SuGGEsTED Suspivision Recuations. Develop- 
ment Commission, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut. July, 1950. 4pp. 

WITHHOLDING INcoME TAx FROM WaceEs. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 12pp. 50 
cents. 

Larce-City Finances 1n 1949. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. September, 1950. 
55pp. 

SEWER CHARGES, LEVIES AND SPECIAL ASSESS- 
MENTS IN VIRGINIA CITIES AND Towns. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond. 1950. 18pp. 75 cents. 

SociaL Securtry Act AMENDMENTS OF 1950: 
THEIR APPLICATION TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. By A. A. Weinberg. Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago, 37. 1950. 8pp. 35 cents. 

MuniciPpaAL SussTaATIONs FOR Utitity Bit Cot- 
LECTIONS. Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 1950. 8pp. 35 cents. 

ARLINGTON County, VirGiniA, Srx-YEAR Im- 
PROVEMENT PLAN; PRELIMINARY DEPART- 
MENTAL PrRoposa.s. Office of County Man- 
ager, Arlington County, Virginia. July, 1950. 
94pp. 

List OF AMERICAN STANDARDS. American Stand- 
ards Association, Inc., 70 East Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York 17, New York. 1950. 26pp. 

AccipDENT Facts. National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1950. 96pp. 
60 cents. 

TRAFFIC ORDINANCES FOR WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington, Seattle. 
1950. 58pp. $1.50. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
FirE DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS CONFERENCE, 
MeEmpuHis, TENNESSEE. International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16. 1950. 48pp. 
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THe SoutH Amspoy Port Exp.osion. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 7, New York. May, 1950. 29pp. 

ATLANTIC City’s Potice Resources. Tax Survey 
Commission, 12 Boardwalk Arcade Bldg., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. July, 1950. 29pp. 

A HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION ON PROVISIONS OF 
THE Housinc Act oF 1949 AND OPERATIONS 
UNDER THE VARIOUS Procrams. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. May, 1950. 
32pp. 15 cents. 

THe TrutH Asout Pusiic Housinc. National 
Housing Conference, 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 1950. 22pp. 15 
cents. 

A Strupy 1n Community Service (Libraries and 
Museums). By Charles M. Mohrhardt and 
Francis Conners. Future Springfield, Inc., 86 
Hillman Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
1950. 110pp. $1.25. 

Younc aT Any Ace. Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, New York 
State Legislature, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
New York. 1950. 192pp. 

(1) Port anp TERMINAL CHARGES AT UNITED 
States ATLANTIC Coast Ports. 240pp. 55 
cents. (2) Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT 
Unitep States GREAT Lakes Ports. 109pp. 
30 cents. By Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 

TypicAL Exectric Bits, 1950; Cirres oF 
50,000 PopuLaTIon AND More. Federal 
Power Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
April, 1950. 31pp. 25 cents. 

1950 ConFERENCE Issue. Proceedings of annual 
conference of Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Municipal Finance, August, 1950. 68pp. 50 
cents. 

WHEN SHOULD SCHENECTADY OPERATE CAR 
PARKING Lots? Bureau of Municipal Research, 
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Inc., 20 Jay Street, Schenectady 5, New York. 
1950. 8pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF INTERIM COMMITTEE FOR 
INVESTIGATION OF TRAFFIC CONTROL. General 
Assembly, State Capitol, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. March, 1950. 86pp. 

Municipat Orr-Street PARKING SYSTEMS IN THE 
New York METROPOLITAN REGIon. Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 205 East 42 Street, New 
York 17. August, 1950. 8pp. $2. (Detailed data 
in supplementary report priced at $2.) 

ZONING FOR Park Faci.ities (REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Orr-STREET AUTOMOBILE PARKING FACILITIES 
IN ZONING OR OTHER LocAL ORDINANCES). By 
David R. Levin. Bulletin No. 24. Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 161pp. $3. 

Economics AND Pus.ic Uriuities. By Eli Winston 
Clemens. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 
West 32 Street, New York 1. 1950. 765pp. 
$5.75. 

Bus Facts. National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, 839 17 Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1950. 80pp. 

Po.ticy on Drive-In THEATERS. Committee on 
Traffic, American Association of State High- 
way Officials, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 1950. 40pp. $1.50. 

MunicipaAL INsuRANCE LICENSES IN GEORGIA. 
University of Georgia and Georgia Municipal 
Association, Athens, Georgia. 1950. 32pp. $2. 

SEWER RENTALS AS A MEANS OF FINANCING SANI- 
TATION IMPROVEMENTS IN CONNECTICUT TOWNS 
AND Cities. By John E. Dever. Institute of Pub- 
lic Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. July, 1950. 11pp. 

Tue INpIvipuAL FirREMAN’s RESPONSIBILITY IN 
Pustic REeLaTions. Committee on Firemen’s 
Training, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1950. 
20pp. 35 cents. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Health Association—St. 
Louis, October 30-November 3, 1950. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Houston, November 26-29, 1950. 

Civil Service Assembly—Atlanta, November 
27-30, 1950. 


National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—New Orleans, November 27-30, 1950. 

American Public Welfare Association—Chi- 
cago, November 30—December 2, 1950. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 3-6, 1950. 





only Mark- Time Manual meters 


give 3-way Protection 








Only the Rhodes Mark-Time Manual Parking 
Meter is built from the “ground up” in one 
plant. It is NOT an assembled product. That 
is why you can be sure of the basic quality 
of every part. You can depend on Mark-Time 
to do more work at greatly reduced operating 
costs with loss-protection against WEATHER, 
THEFT, and BREAKAGE. 


@ WEATHER-PROOF — In any 
weather the revolutionary Mark- 
Time HURRICANE door seals out 
rain, dust, ice and other debris 
thus insuring continuous opera- 
tion. The simple, rugged con- 
struction of the entire HURRI- 
CANE METER HEAD is insurance 
against freezing and jamming. 
A Rhodes guarantee of depend- 
able all-weather performance. 


@® VANDAL-PROOF — Mark- 
Time’s exclusive safety-link 
guards the meter against dam- 
age from vandalism and extra- 
hard usage. If the meter is 
forced, the link breaks in its 
thinnest section freeing the 
handle from the working parts 
and preventing further damage. 
Replacing the link takes only a 
moment, costs less than one cent. 


@ THEFT-PROOF — For “'Theft- 
Proof” operation the Rhodes 
Mark-Time Parking Meter pro- 
vides a guaranteed sealed coin 
box. This Lock Box is TAMPER 
PROOF from the outside and 
automatically closes the coin slot 
when withdrawn from the meter. 
Losses from theft are completely 
eliminated and collection time 
is greatly reduced. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 
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